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THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC 



tKftS V%$S: i"\u e may a " rlbute "> smoke, for were it not 
£?1 „? *" , 1 ther rare books ' together with his pictures, 
were getting rumed by smoke, he would not have bought a house 
fk a ^ ght u hlS treasures '<> '"is city. It is also rumored that 
the Asnburnham copy on vellum is owned by Dean Hoffman, of 
the General Theological Seminary, and that a modest but wealthy 
collector, whose name is not given, is also the happy possessor of 
he fifth copy. Therefore, although New York may not be as 
large as Chicago, or as learned as Boston, she has the proud dis- 
tinction.qf owning five Mazarin Bibles-a distinction, I am tempted 
to believe, not shared by any other city. 

* * * 

The School Weekly of Chicago contains an appreciative review of 
• w ?„,. done b y Pro f e ssor Frank Forrest Frederick of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois with the art classes which he has gathered at Maca- 
tawa Park Mich. It appears that this capable teacher has the true 
thought of art instruction, viz.: he aims to direct his scholars in 
their endeavors to learn from the greatest of all teachers, Nature 
As a result the work of the students shows as much variety as human 
character shows, differing from the results of some schools, where 
the work turned out is alTof a cut and dried pattern, like a child's 
Spencenan copy book. 

* * # 

On a recent visit to the Chicago Art Institute I had the pleasure 
to view the exhibition of the work of the Sculpture Classes. 
• In the center was a replica, on much reduced scale, of the widely 
discussed fountain, which had been designed by some ten girl 
students of Lorado Taft's class, and which had been seen in heroic 
size at the south side of the building. The impression conveyed 
was most satisfactory. With surroundings of overhanging trees in 
some quiet, cool, little lake, where the rim of the fountain could be 
changed to some more appropriate setting, these sportive naiads 
would show a most creditable performance of sculptural skill. The 
-minor faults of execution incident to the restricted time in which 
this plaster sketch was executed could easily be remedied. He is a 
captious critic, indeed, who would condemn this work as it stands 
for reason of minor defects in modelling. The idea conveyed, the 
thought expressed, is most happily chosen. The nudes are perfectly 
chaste, in fact it is an indication of progressive enlightenment to 
recall that in all the criticisms very little fault has been found with 
this manifestation of " the nude in art." 

There should be some Chicago art lovers willing to bear the ex- 
pense to perfect and put in permanent form this embellishment of a 
sylvan retreat. 

* * * 

The twentieth annual -report of the Art Institute of Chicago, just 
received, has the gratifying intelligence that that institution is now 
out of debt, whereby an interest charge of $4,000 will be saved. The 
Library Buikling, through the munificence of Mr. Martin A. Ryer- 
soh, is now in course of erection. The Fullerton Memorial Hall, 
dedicated last November, is a gem of its kind. Mrs. D. K. Pearson 
donate'd an exceedingly valuable collection of over 16,000 carbon pho- 
tographs, illustrative of Old Masters and Modern Painters, which are 
of easy access in the Library, and form a source for study possessed 
by no other institution. 

At a recent visit I was particularly impressed with the judicious 
care shown in the selection of the sculpture casts, which form a 
historical survey of this art, most instructive, if not exhaustive. 
There is a snap and vigor in the management of this institution 
which might form an example to some older museum trustees. 



The unrivaled collection of Burns' Editions brought together by 
Mr. Wm. R. Smith, superintendent of the Botanic Gardens jn Wash- 
ington, D. C.will, in the event of Mr. Smith's death, find a home in 
the Carnegie Library in Pittsburg,' Pa. The collection comprises 
1,000 volumes, relating to the writings of the great Scotch poet, in- 
cluding 230'tfeparate editions of Burns' poems, of these 00 are Ameri- 
can. Many of these are exceedingly rare and very valuable, 'for in- 
stance the "Second American," a small volume printed in Philadel- 
phia in 1788, sells for $125. Much regret is expressed that this 
collection could not have been left to the Congressional Library, 
where Librarian Young was willing to set apart a special alcove for 
its reception. 

* * * 

It is of interest to note that the most prominent American sculptor, 
Augustus St. Gaudens, will be represented at the Luxembourg in Paris, 
where several of his works will shortly be placed on exhibition. This 
is a merited distinction for one who stands in the front rank of living 
sculptors, few if any surpassing him in masterly design and execution. 



The Book Auction season opens early this year. Banes & Co 
^n,h 0mm f en .K e ? ,s P ensin ? th eir good things the middle of this 
«?.. ™ ■? a? .two catalogues at hand the one announcing the 
sales on the 18th and 19th inst. promises some bonnes touches for 
the bibliophile. 

* * * 

The New Jersey Historical Society may erect a handsome library 
building in Branch Brook Park, Newark, with an art gallery and 
a museum connected with it. A site selected in the park by Dr I 
Ackerman Coles is favored by the trustees. If the park commis- 
sioners give permission a building will probably be erected after the 
style of the Metropolitan Museum in Central Park, at a cost of $too - 
000. The Historical Society would occupy the central building the 
art gallery one wing, and^the museum the other. ' *■•.■■;*■■■ 

* # * 

Artist (showing picture)— Now, my dear Gilmer, give me -your- 
candid opinion of my wood nymphs. ■+■■*•■ 

Gilmer— Perfect, my dear boy. One would actually think thev 
were made of wood. — Exchange. 



The following descriptions of calendars for 1900 coming from.R. 
H. Russell show a very attractive line of art work. Of those in 
color, the " Bird Calendar," 12 designs by H. H. Bennett ; the *' Rev- 
olutionary Calendar," 12 drawings by Ernest Peixotto, formerly one 
of the artists of The Lark / the " Zodiac Calendar," designed by 
Chester Loomis; and the "Pickaninny Calendar," drawn by E. W. 
Kemble, are the ones offered ; while new editions of the " Golf 
Calendar," drawn by Edward Pen field, and supplemented by several 
new designs for i960, E. W. Kemble's "Coon Calendar/' the 
" Chinese Children's," and the " Sports and Seasons Calendars," are 
announced. 

There are also four calendars by Frederic Remington, called 
respectively " The Soldier," "Indian," "Frontier," and "Cowboy" 
Calendars. An " Animal Calendar," by Frank Verbeck, twelve ani- 
mals in a new and striking treatment of black and white, and " The 
Cupid Calendar," designed by J. Campbell Phillips, are all included 



Jordan motes. 

The Grand Prix de Rome, after the arduous task which was de- 
scribed in a previous number, has been awarded to Louis Roger, a 
pupil of Jean Paul Laurens and Benjamin Constant. The subject as- 
signed to the painters competing this year was taken from Musset's 
"Rolla" : "Hercules, fatigued by his eternal task, seated himself 
between two ways. He saw Pleasure inviting him ; he followed 
Virtue, which seemed to him more beautiful." 

Of the paintings by the ten contestants the criticism has been made 
that " they showed little originality of conception and composition, 
but remarkable skill in drawing and the use of colors. Aside from 
the coloring of the backgrounds, otherwise more or less conventional, 
the canvases might all belong to the era,,of the First Empire, so 
strongly do classical traditions survive in the school." 

Only one of the young painters ventured to represent the two 
female figures fully draped and at the same time give Virtue a face 
calculated to make the choice of the demigod at all plausible. The 
others showed Virtue as stern and forbidding. 

Although it is said that Roger's work is distinctly along academic 
lines and lacks freedom, it must still be remembered that the advan- 
tages connected with this prize will enable him fully to develop his 
individuality, as it did in the case of Besnard, Morot, Clarin and 
many others; 



At a recent Dickens sale held at Sotheby's in London some re- 
markable prices were realized. An edition of the original parts, of 
the " Pickwick Papers," presented by Charles Dickens to his sister-in- 
law, Mary Hogarth, brought £ios, and other copies were sold for ^85 
and £63 a copy. An "American Notes" presented by Dickens to 
Thomas Carlyle sold for £61. The original autograph manuscript 
of Dickens' " Battle of Life," on fifty quarto pages, brought ^400: 
Forster's "Life of Dickens," containing autograph letters, manuscripts 
and portraits of literary celebrities, was knocked down for ^500, and 
Dickens' " cash book," when he was in the office of Mr. Blackmore, 
the lawyer, showing,. Dickens' salary to have been 13s. 6d. (about 
$3.37) per week, fetched ,£95. 
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At various sales in London the following paintings have been 
sold. Measurements, as usual, being given in centimetres, the prices 
in dollars. 

Cooper: "Landscape with Sheep," 81 x 1 m. 14, $1,100 ; Crofts : 
"The Battle of Marston Moor," 1 m. 50x2 m. 37, $1,47° ; Mac- 
whirter: "The Source of the River," 1 m. 98 x 1 m. 40, $1,155 ; B. 
Riviere : "Cupboard Love," 1 m. 65 x 1 m. 27, $1,890. 

At the Sir William Erlen sale— Corot : "Avenue of Trees," 93 x 1 
m. 51, $550 ; Muller : " Landscape after Rain," 90 x 1 m. 44, $2,100 ; 
Romney : " Head of a Lady," 43 x 36, $995 ; Verboeckhoven :'" Sheep 
on the Hills," 2 m. 22 X3 m. 45, $3,935 ; Leader : " Dunes," I m. 
35 x 2 m. 05, $3,065 ; Raeburn : " Portrait of Mme. Renny Strachan," 
90x75, $4,460; Corot: "Edge of the Wood," two figures, 33x45, 
$865; Degas : "The Ironer, 51 x64, $680. 



Announcement is made that an agreement will be signed between 
the Italian government and ^he Borghese family for the acquisition 
by the state of the gallery and museum of the Borghese villa. The 
government will pay 3,600,000 /ires in ten annual payments. The 
painting by Titian "Sacred arrd" Profane Love," which is found in 
this collection, alone is valued at two and a half million. 



Dr. W. Bode has just completed the fourth volume of his monu- 
mental work on Rembrandt, the third volume of which has recently 
been issued from the press. 



The Baroness Nathaniel de Rothschild has bequeathed to the 
Louvre her famous Greuze entitled " La Laitiere," which takes rank 
with the well-known and often engraved " La Cruche Cassee," al- 
ready in the gallery. In the same bequest are comprised twelve pic- 
tures of the early Italian schools, works ascribed to Botticelli and 
others, as well as some water-color drawings by Jacquemart. The 
same lady bequeathed to the Muse"e Carnavalet a portrait of Madame 
GeofFrin by Nattier, and a portrait of Lucile Desmoulins, wife of the 
hero of the Cafe" de la Rotonde, by Boilly. 



The projected monument to Richard Wagner will not, it seems, be 
erected for a while yet, for, although the necessary funds are assured 
and a site is chosen, Emperor William, to whom the committee has 
submitted the project according to custom, has manifested the inten- 
tion of keeping alive the memory not only of Wagner, but also of a 
whole series of German composers whose statues in the Thiergarten 
shall supplement those of the historical personages that will orna- 
ment the Siegesallee. 

# # * 

The Royal Academicians intend to hold in January next, at Bur- 
lington House, an exhibition of. Van Dyck's pictures. It will not be 
easy to surpass the success of the Rembrandt exhibition, yet despite 
the comparative shortness of Van Dyck's stay in England, no other 
country contains so many of his masterpieces. Partly is this due to 
the love of Englishmen for portraiture, and their liking for Van Dyck 
in particular, having led :to abundant importations. Besides, no 
great number of Van Dycks has gone out of England of late ; nor, 
after the Houghton Gallery was acquired by the Russians, did the 
last century part with many of them. It is not likely that the Aca- 
demicians will be able to borrow much from the Hermitage ; but 
they may, though Antwerp has failed, succeed in obtaining loans of 
the master's superb Genoese portraits, which are comparatively little 
known to the British public. 

' * # * 

The plates etched by the late Charles Keene, which could not be 
found at the time of his deceasd,- have been discovered, and will 
soon be published. 

An English officer, who is now engaged in some exploring work 
in Central Asia, has discovered that there exists in Khotan a regular 
manufactory of old Asiatic marfuscript relics, and so large is the out- 
put that he believes that at least 95 per cent, of the manuscripts 
which have reached Europe from Central Asia during recent years 
are spurious. 



"Is your picture in the Academy a success ?" 
"That's what I'm wondering. Some one said it was worth the 
price of admission." — Tit-Bits. 



EVIL TENDENCIES OF MODERN PAINTING. 

T T seems that painters think less and less of the connection between 
the subjects which they treat and the size of their paintings. 
That is to say, that for this question of size they subordinate almost 
every idea which should govern them to the unquiet and depressing 
anxiety for effect. They thus make a choice of dimensions which 
are entirely opposite to the idea. The proportions of the characters 
alone constitute a means of expression in painting ; that is to say, 
that every beautiful work, before being executed, should be seen by 
its author in its proper dimensions, so that it could not be otherwise 
represented. The reason of this is in the personal vision of the 
painter, and the connection should have so precise a character, that 
it would be difficult for us to imagine a change in the proportions. 

Aft expositions, such as have been in vogue for many long years, 
have not only reacted in a deplorable manner on the dimensions or 
size of pictures, but they have also exercised their unfortunate influ- 
ence on the very esserice of painting, on the matter and the color. 
The wish to paint well, the love of great subjects and vibrating hair- 
monies, are disappearing more and more. That particular pleasure 
which an artist enjoys in the scholarly and refined execution of a 
piece — a question of skill, if you choose ; but who can eliminate the 
precise portion of skill in the effect produced in a work of art ? — ap- 
pears to have given place to the desire or necessity of working 
quickly, to the need of exhibiting at any price. The genuine artist 
of a period, whatever may be the means of expression, no matter 
what the question of tones, of words, or of colors, should feel a cer- 
tain pleasure in the technical manner of using his tools, in his way 
of working ; and just as a born musician finds his ear satisfied by a 
succession of chords, independent of any musical idea, so a painter, 
with an eye organized to " test the light," enjoys a special pleasure 
in the mere proximity of two harmonious colors. 

The only way of safety for art is a return to tradition. In using 
this word, however, we understand very well that it must be explained, 
for it has two very opposite meanings, and may be, according to the 
way in which it is understood, either a new principle for the painter,- 
or, on the contrary, a reason for persevering in the worst errors. It 
may be the most helpful thing or the most injurious. Just as there 
is a sort of art which may be said to be in its death throes, or, more 
exact, that it has never had either a real existence nor any reason 
for existence — in the same way and for identical reasons, it would be 
easy to show a collection of dead traditions, which have a perpetual 
connection of caus&and effect with art. In this sense the f wo words 
"School" and ''TtgpSfc "are not far from being synonymous, for^hey 
refer to the same' JamjPBf -weakness in creative power. In speaking 
of the word " School, Eugene Delacroix very justly remarks : "Men 
of medium or, at least, secondary talent, have been able to form 
a school, while very great ones have not had that advantage, if such 
it is." 

It is in carrying on these dead traditions, with a perseverance re- 
warded by their success, that painters have made a school in the 
sense meant by Eugene Delacroix. The route was sure and the 
future brilliant, and the pupils whom they found enthusiastic and 
numerous. These formed a school in their turn and carried their 
pupils to success by the same road : the false interpretation of mas- 
ters and a servile imitation of the methods of art. It matters little 
that the number of commissions and official rewards put a certain 
stamp on these works conceived and executed outside of the condi- 
tions of true life. True artists cannot deceive themselves, and they 
cannot see in this anything else than a way of transmitting and per- 
petuating old traditions. They also see that the living tradition, 
when it is what it should be, has for its rale that of a creator and 
renovator of art. Then it is the question of an education by the 
masters — for we do not think that any artist, no matter' how strong 
may be his own individuality, can deny all relationship with them — 
but an education governed by a healthy comprehension of their 
works. The instruction drawn from.this living tradition doefiinot 
aim at a servile imitation of art methods, but at a higher comprehen- 
sion of their productions, to the reasonable assimilation of their 
aesthetics, in a word to the only thing that can or should be legiti- 
mately transmitted : the spirit of their, art. These works are, there- 
fore, for the artist who seeks in the expression of his personal tem- 
perament a new style of rendering beauty, something like a perpetual 
incentive, a constantly renewed incentive toward a still higher ambi- 
tion, which makes it Still more difficult to satisfy himself. It is in this 
sense alone, and solely within these limits, that the tradition and 
example of the masters can become art producers of. give birth to 
valuable aesthetic tendencies. — Translated from the French of M. 
Paul Flat in the Paris Revue Bleue. 



